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again the Melanesians of New Britain " were very particular
in preserving chastity during or before a fight, and they
believed that if a man slept with his wife he would be killed
or wounded." x
Warriors who have slain a foe in battle have commonly
to submit to a number of special taboos, followed by purifica-
tion, for the purpose of guarding them against the vengeful
ghosts of the slain. To the examples of these customs which
I have given elsewhere,2 I may add the following. Thus
among the Banyankole, a tribe of Uganda, " the warrior
who had killed a man was treated like a murderer or a
hunter who had killed a lion, leopard, antelope, or hyena
(because these animals belonged to the gods) ; he was not
allowed to sleep or eat with others until he had been purified,
for the ghost of the man was upon him." 8 Among the
Elgeyo, a tribe of Kenya, " the slayer of a foeman did not re-
turn immediately to his hut, but went to a cave or overhang-
ing rock for ten days. During this period he daily from 4
A.M. till 7 P.M. chanted his prowess as a warrior. His food
was brought to him by male friends. No females or young
children were allowed to approach him. Old men who in
their time had killed enemies cut on his right forearm eight
parallel rings, called caulli. Each ring was formed by mak-
ing a series of small parallel cuts in line round the arm.
The caulli were cut on the left arm of a left-handed man.
In cases where, say, four spears pierced a foeman before he
died, the thrower of the first spear was entitled to have five
rings, the second to four, the third to three, and the fourth
to two. A few survivors of the c Kimnyegeo' and the
1 Kablalach' age-clans still proudly display their caulli. At
the end of the ten days a white goat was slaughtered by the men
who had operated on his arm. They took the undigested con-
tents of its stomach and rubbed this on the warrior's face and
body* Until this was done, the young man was not allowed
to wash, as it was feared that if he did so the stream or spring
at which he washed would dry up. After this ceremony he
was permitted to mix again with his fellows." 4
* G. Brown, Melanesians and Poly-        s J. Roscoe, The Banyankole, p
nesians, p, 154-                                        *6l.
2 Taboo and the Perils 'of the Soul,        4 J. A. Massam, The Cliff Dwellers
pp. 165-190.                                            of Kenya, pp. 39 sq.